CHAPTER XLIII
IMPERIAL RUSSIA AND THE FIRST WORLD WAR: I
THE VORTEX
In the summer of 1914 the heir apparent to the Austrian throne, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, was attending the maneuvers of troops stationed in Bosnia. On June 28, N,S., accompanied by his morganatic wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, he paid a state visit to Sarajevo, capital of the recently annexed province. As the royal couple was driving to the town hall a bomb was hurled in their automobile, but both escaped unhurt, although a member of their suite and several bystanders were injured. The pre-arranged program, however, was not abandoned; at the town hall Francis Ferdinand listened, with understandable impatience, to the mayor's prepared address extolling the loyalty of the Bosnians to their new rulers. On the return journey from the town hall two shots fired point-blanlc mortally wounded the archduke and the duchess. The assassin, G. Princip, was a Bosnian student; he and his associates had only recently returned from Serbia, and were connected with Serbian nationalist and terrorist organizations. The Serbian government was not involved in the plot, although it had encouraged anti-Austrian agitation and had tolerated the participation of army officers and police officials in terroristic groups.
The Sarajevo assassination created a stir in the European capitals, but its broader implications were not at first grasped and it was not permitted to interfere with the summer plans of monarchs, ministers, and generals. The momentous consequences of the murder, a dramatic but not in itself politically important occurrence, may be traced to two sets of misconceptions held by European statesmen, one bearing on the "national interests" of their respective countries, and the other on the probable attitude of the other great Powers. The Viennese
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